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RESURRECTION 


HRIST became obedient for us unto death; even to the 

death of the Cross (Philipp. 2, 8). These words of 

St. Paul sum up the teaching of the liturgy on the 

Passion; they constitute the epilogue resumed after 

each canonical hour during the Triduum Sacrum. 

What a depth of self-abasement, of humiliation is expressed in 

these words! “‘Maledictus omnis qut pendet in ligno, Cursed is ev- 

ery one that hangeth on a tree’’ (Deut. 21, 23; Gal. 3, 13). But as 

deep as these abysses of ignominies and suffering were into which 

our Redeemer willed to descend, the love with which He suffered for 

us was still deeper. Abyssus abyssum invocat. And it was through 

this love that He merited for us the forgiveness of sins and the 
graces unto eternal life. 

Such depths of love and humiliation cannot but lead to the 
highest possible triumph. It is on Holy Saturday, therefore, that 
the Church begins to add to the sombre words, ‘‘Christ became 
obedient for us unto death, even the death of the Cross,”’ the tri- 
umphant pronouncement, ‘“‘Wherefore God hath also exalted him, 
and hath given him a name which is above every name.” Hence- 
forth, Christ is called the Savior who will exercise His power 
over all mankind and communicate life eternal to whomsoever He 
wills. The stone which had been rejected by the builders has be- 
come the cornerstone of that immense building which is His 
Church (I Peter, 2, 7). ‘““The Lord hath done this; and it is 
wonderful in our eyes’’ (Gradual of Thursday in Easter Week). 
Christ is the “‘living stone, rejected indeed by men, but chosen and 
made honorable by God’’ (1 Peter, 2, 4; Epistle, Saturday of 
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Easter Week). “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and so to enter into his glory?’’ (Luke 24, 26; Gospel of Easter 
Sunday). 

It is evident that God’s resurrection is most intimately bound 
up with our sanctification. Easter is at once a glorious manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s divinity and the pledge of our own resurrection. 


Through His resurrection the Spirit of God is communicated 
to us; supernatural life is infused into our souls, transforming and 
renewing them. By the Sacrifice of the Cross, Christ bought our 
salvation; but the resurrection bestows it effectively. From the 
Cross a power goes forth that deals death to sin; but the power 
of the Resurrection is unto life, making us men created in justice 
and holiness, and predestinated unto glory. Christ, our Head, arisen 
unto a new life, infinitely longs to communicate to us His glorious 
life. Only he can realize the meaning of the glorious feast to 
Christians, who reflects on the close union of all the faithful with 
their incarnate Savior. The Christian life is essentially a participa- 
tion of the members in the power of the risen Christ who is their 
Head. For this reason Easter is the feast of feasts; for this reason 
solemn baptism was administered during Easter night in the early 
Church. It was the transition from death to life, a transition which 
will only be completed at the final resurrection when our bodies 
will put on incorruption and our souls will be clothed with immor- 
tality. It is for this reason that the triumphant words re-echo 
throughout the liturgy of Easter: “Surrexit Dominus vere, Alle- 
luja—The Lord is truly risen, Alleluja.”’ 


The liturgy is not merely an expression of abstract verities: 
it is to be a reality, living and lived. During the Easter season it 
constantly points to the consequences that flow for us from the 
resurrection of Christ. Christ has merited for us the grace of being 
associated with His risen life; we share in this grace of the resur- 
rection through our Baptism, as St. Paul affirms: ““We are buried 
together with Him in Baptism unto death; that as Christ is 
risen from the dead by the power of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 4). We must then ask God to 
“show forth in our lives what we celebrate by this mystery”’ 
(Collect of Friday in Easter week). In the words of the liturgy we 
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must be “corpore et mente renovati, renewed in body and soul” 
(Collect of Holy Saturday) and purified from all our old habits 
and transformed into a new creature (Postcommunion of Wed- 
nesday in Easter week). 

In order to produce these results, we must put into practice 
what the Church teaches us in the Epistle of Holy Saturday: 
“Brethren, if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God; mind the 
j things that are above’ (Coloss.: 3, 1-2.) 


Se _ 
en 


Christ by His resurrection initiates us into the splendors 
of eternity. He has brought us into a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Introit of Easter Monday). The grace of the Resurrection 
is a donum celeste, a heavenly gift (Collect of Easter Monday). 
We were created for life eternal; yet a short time, and we will lay 
off the earthly ties and go to the land of eternal joys (Collect of 
by Eastern Wednesday). This grace of the Resurrection will be given 
to those who live in the spirit of their Baptism; who renounce all 
that sin has vitiated in their lives; who “‘purge out the old leaven’’; 
who die more and more to the “‘old man,”’ that the new man may 
arise in them, who, after the example of Christ, come forth glorious 
h from the sepulchre. Christ must reign in our hearts, and all within 
us must be subject to Him. As long as there is self-will and self-love 


Conor arm © 


in us, all things are not yet subject to Christ. But it is the Father’s 
will that all things be put beneath the feet of Christ. In this partly 
i consists His triumph. In the measure that we subject ourselves 
to Christ we open to what is divine, we savor heavenly things, 
we receive the Paschal grace and labor toward victory and triumph. 
bs “And so Christ rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, 
it so do you die to sin and live for God through the grace of Christ”’ 
re (Rom. 6, 9—11). 
8 In the Gospel of Easter St. John tells us how Christ ap- 
r peared to penitent Magdalen who grieved for being separated from 
d her beloved Master. He spoke the word of recognition and con- 
a solation and her heart was filled with new hope. Easter is the 
y feast of the repentant sinner. Many have made their peace with 


God and heard the consoling word of recognition. 
It is no easy task to preserve the Paschal grace within us, to 
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continue in the new life of the soul. The enemies of our salvation 
will give us no respite, but will renew their attacks upon us and 
try to drag us again into the mire of sin. On the other hand, few 
and far between are the glimpses into the splendors of the eternal 
Kingdom that will be given us. Nevertheless, one great joy, one 
great consolation is afforded us: ‘‘Unde et memores, Domine. . . 
Filtt tut ab inferies resurrectionsis—being mindful, O Lord, of the 
resurrection of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, from hell.’’ Each day in 
the eucharistic Sacrifice we increase our faith in the Paschal mys- 
tery and have drawn from it new strength for our souls, that we 
may seek and savor heavenly things. Each day at Mass we may as- 
$ociate ourselves with Christ, our High priest, who adores, thanks, 
and intercedes for us the head of His mystical body. The Sursum 
corda of the Mass reminds us daily of the words of the Epistle on 
Holy Saturday: “‘Quae sursum sunt quaerite—seek the things that 
are above.’’ St. Augustine writes: ‘““We are invited to lift up our 
hearts. Is this not the duty of the members of Christ? You were 
made the members of Christ, and where is your head? What have 
you repeated in the Creed. ‘And the third day He rose again and 
ascended into Heaven.’’ Here is the reason why the Church invites 
you to lift up your hearts unto the Lord; and your answer is! ‘““We 
have lifted them up.’ ”’ 

The Sursum corda is the union of the Church in Heaven 
with the Church on earth; it records the triumph over death, over 
division. Together with all the angels we proclaim the mercy and 
greatness of the Lord. Therefore, exercising our activity as citizens 
of Heaven, we join our voices to those of the angelic choirs and cry 
out. ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy. Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.” 


This union with the Church in Heaven is symbolized and 
realized still more fully by the sacramental Communion. Holy 
Communion is the pledge of eternal life, the food of immortality. 
It guarantees and communicates immortality even to our bodies. 
He whom we receive cannot fail to give us a share in His Resurrec- 
tion: ““Per quem et nos resurgere, devota mente credimus’’ (Hymn 
of Vespers for Paschal tide). 


As the disciples on the road to Emmaus, so we too recognize 
the Lord by the breaking of the bread. We communicate with His 
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glorified Flesh and receive His gifts of life. These gifts are summed 
up in the Postcommunion for Easter Wednesday: ‘We beseech 
Thee, O Lord, that being purified from the stains of our past 
guilt, the participation in Thy Sacrament may transform us into 
a new creature. ) 


Thanks to the Eucharist, our daily life may be spent under 
the benign influence of the Paschal mystery. Granted, we be- 
seech Thee, almighty God, that the virtue of the Paschal mystery 
may remain in our souls’’ (Postcommunion for Easter Tuesday). 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 








“The first half of the ecclesiastical cycle, that in 
which the mysteries are presented, goes through all the 
phases of the life of Christ in brief, according to the 

; succession of liturgical seasons. In the second half, which 
; begins after Jesus ended His career, and which therefore 


symbolizes the life of the Church, the liturgy freely pre 


‘ sents a gallery of sacred episodes from the pages of the 
Gospels, inviting the Christians to contemplate the visage 
q of their divine Model, under the most varying aspects 


and to imbue themselves with His teachings and 


ample’’—DoM FESTUGIERE. 


Hits ex- 








“CHRISTUS SUMUS” 


“I LIVE, NOW NOT I; BUT CHRIST LIVETH IN ME.”” GAL. II: 20. 


(Sermon Delivered at The St. Paul Seminary on the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul) 
HE Church's custom of having special patrons for her 
churches and institutions typifies her practice of en- 
( listing the assistance of her saints for the supernatural- 
izing of men’s lives. Conscious of the great power 
| ) committed to her, she assigns, as it were, special tasks 
to her canonized children. In keeping with this principle we have 
come together to render homage to St. Paul, the ideal of all priest- 
liness, and to invoke his heavenly help in shaping our lives in the 
priesthood and in modeling your lives for the priesthood. As a 
body you honor your great patron on this day with proper Mass 
and special Office. This official form of collective veneration is 
confined to the day designated by the Church. The intentions of 
the Church would be only partially and very incompletely ful- 
filled if you did not recognize an obligation of personal and indi- 
vidual devotion to St. Paul as students in this seminary. Among 
the saints of God there is no nobler model of priestly life than y>ur 
own great apostle of the Gentiles. From him you may learn che 
principles, and from him you may receive the assistance which will 
guide and help you in every phase of priestly life. Of all the saints 
of God, I believe that as an ideal for seminarians, St. Paul is the 
patron par excellence. Together we shall reflect on his exposition 
of one great doctrine, and then you may decide if he means to you 
all that he should mean. 

With a boldness that is part of his nature he 
summarizes for us in his second letter to the Corinthians the 
sorrows, trials, and tribulations of his apostolic ministry. Within 
the brief space of five verses we learn that he has spent part of his 
life in prison; stripes have marked his body, and rods too, have 
left their bloody welts in his flesh; after a night and a day in the 
depths of the sea divine Providence rescued him. On every side 2¢ 
found danger—perils from robbers, perils from his own nation, 
perils from the Gentiles. He was the victim of hostility whether in 
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“CHRISTUS SUMUS’ 


city or town or wilderness. Not alone did he suffer bodily punish- 
ment and dangers constantly present, but there was hunger, thirst, 
nakedness. Besides, his soul was always in distress in his solicitude 
for all the churches. is it any wonder that our saint summed it all 
up when he declared: ‘‘For I judged myself not to know anything 
among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’? St. Paul’s life 
was a living crucifixion for the sake of his Master. 


When a priest of seminarian reflects on this life of suffer- 
ing, this life of sacrifice, this life of devotion to Jesus Christ, he 
realizes his own great unworthiness of the priestly calling, and 
at once he asks what is the secret of St. Paul’s zeal, devotion, sac- 
rifice. 

St. Paul’s fearless and enduring loyalty to his Savior flows 
from his “excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ,’’ whereby he real- 
ized the intimacy that exists between Christ and His followers. 
All through his letters this doctrine claims his attention. To the 
Romans he says: ‘For as in one body we have many members, 
but all the members have not the same office; so we being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another 
in Christ Jesus our Lord’’ (Roms. XII: 4-5). Then to the Cor- 
inthians: ‘‘For all things are yours... And you are Christ's; and 
Christ is God’s’’ (I Cor. III: 22-23); and to the Galatians: “‘I 
live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me’’ (Gal. II: 2; and again, 
“And because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father’’ (Gal. IV: 6). And then 
lest his beloved Ephesians would not grasp this intimacy with 
Christ, he will leave nothing unsaid: ‘“‘No man,”’ he says, “‘ever 
hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also 
Christ doth the Church, because we are members of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones’ (Eph. IV: 7). 

St. John the Evangelist and St. Paul stress this doctrine which 
is called that of the Mystical Body of Christ. What is the substance 
of this teaching? There are different types of union which might 
bind us together and bind us to Christ. In the first place, we shall 
exclude a physical union because its absurdity suffices for its re- 
jection; in the second place, we turn away from moral union be- 
cause in it there is no common life, such as sacred Scripture 
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demands for our incorporation in Christ. As our saint puts it, 
‘For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body” (I Cor. 
XII: 13). We call it mystical union because no fitter term desig 
nates such an incorporation. By it we are all united to one another 
and are all members in Christ Jesus. He is the Head; we are the 
body: and the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Jesus, is the vivifying 
principle of this sacred union. Charity is Christianity’s own vir- 
tue, for we are grafted into Christ by Baptism, and the Spirit of 
Love, the Paraclete, is the soul of the mystical body. “‘Know you 
not that you are the temples of God, and the Spirit of God dwel- 
leth in you?” (I Cor. III: 6). Need we marvel that early Chris 
tians startled the world by their virtues since they regarded sins as 
a contamination of the body of Christ? 

Guided by their familiarity with Holy Writ, the Fathers of 
the Church have constantly emphasized this revelation of the mys- 
tical body of Christ because they understood its power for the 
supernaturalizing and sanctifying of men’s souls. The world of 




































their day knew too well to what depths of degradations and de 
pravity human nature has descended, and this excellent knowledge , 
of Christ held out a hope and a promise that scarcely seemed con- 
ceivable. In the light of Christianity men were not mere animals, 
but sharers in the divine, and hence this repeated emphasis of the , 


incorporation of men into Christ. The Fathers never grew weary 
of reminding the faithful of this sublime tenet of our Faith. 

When St. Ignatius of Antioch was led before the Emperor 
Trajan for trial, the Roman Caesar insulted the old bishop be 
cause he was a Christian. Whereupon the saintly old man warned 
the emperor: ‘Let no man treat with contempt Ignatius the God- 
bearer.” ““Godbearer!’’ exclaimed the ruler. ““Why do you give 
yourself such a name?”’ “‘Because it is true. I bear God with me.”’ 
Yet he was simply repeating St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians: 
“Glorify and bear God in your body”’ (I Cor. VI: 20). 

Not less outspoken is St. John Chrysostom: “‘From Jews, 
from pagans, from slaves, behold, we become—what? Angels? No. 
Other Christs.”’ 

St. Augustine has this attractive doctrine running like a golden 
weave through his writings. Listen to his words: ‘‘Christ has in- 
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“CHRISTUS SUMUS” 


corporated us in Himself; He has made us His members. In Him 
we are become Christ; we are very really His body; in Him we are 
dependents of Christ: Christi sumus; better still Christus sumus, 
not only “‘of Christ,’’ but we ‘‘are Christ.”’ 

A few weeks ago the Church reminded us of this fact in the 
second nocturne of Christmas. St. Leo calls upon us to remember 
our dignity as Christians and our participation in the divine nature; 
he warns us not to return to our former vileness: ‘“‘Remember of 
whose head and body you are a member.” 

And the liturgy of that holy season will not let us forget we 
are Christs. There are three special Masses for Christmas: The first 
is to remind us of the eternal generation of the Word in the bosom 
of the Father; the second, of the generation in time of the Savior 
at Bethlehem; while the third celebrates the divine generation by 
Baptism in our souls, which results from the incarnation of the 
Word and our incorporation in His human-divine person. 

A priest of the seventeenth century has given expression to 
the idea in this passage: “‘I am less Jesus Christ’s than in some 
manner a part of Jesus Christ: He is in Heaven, He is in the taber- 
nacle; but He is also in me: There He lives, there He works, there 
He makes me live . . . One cannot ignore these truths without ig- 
noring religion itself.’’ 

Nor is our day wanting in great teachers of this great revela- 
tion. Cardinal Mercier says: “‘Reality is God dwelling within us 
Many baptized souls are ignorant of this great mystery, and re- 
main their whole lives unaware of it. The very people, whose mis- 
sion is to preach it throughout the world, neglect it, forget it, and 
when it is brought home to them they are astonished. Make spon- 
taneous and frequent explicit acts of faith in this real and con- 
stant presence of God within you. From Mgr. de Segur we have 
this pointed statement: ‘‘All Christians know vaguely and in 
theory that God dwells within their hearts; and that they are the 
temples of Jesus Christ, and that the Holy Ghost abides with 
them . . . How is it that so few people seem to attach any im- 
portance to it—that so few think of it, live in it, or have any 
practical belief at all in it?’’ He continues: “I am not afraid to say 
that even among priests—good priests—there are few who actually 
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feed their flocks on this precious food for which alone they crave: 
which alone can satisfy their hunger and quench their thirst for 
God. It is the life of their souls, the treasure of their hearts, the 
companion of their life, the intimate source of their strength, their 
sanctification, and their piety.”’ 

With these considerations before us the meaning of the word 
Christian takes on a significance that is astounding: the love of 
God approaches a prodigality that tests our very belief; and the 
lowliness of God puts human pride to shame. No other doctrine 
will make us understand our true relationship to God as this does: 
while on the one hand it bestows a dignity that is godlike, on 
the other hand it demands a humility which forces us to acknow 
ledge our nothingness. 

Just as the head directs the body, Christ governs His mystical 
body, and with you He is to share His divine power; you are to 
be other Christs. On the day of your ordination in this sanctuary 
the archbishop will say to you: “‘Pontiffs, priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, ministers of different grades, form all together but one 
body, which is the body of Christ.’’ 

Astounding as this great doctrine is in setting forth our inti- 
macy with Christ, what shall be said when we go on to point out 
that you are not merely incorporated into the sacred union, but 
that you share with Christ in His functions as Head of that body? 
You are to become the priests who are responsible for Christ’s mys- 
tical body. From your anointed hands will flow the waters which 
will embody men in Christ. With the authority of your Master 
you will say: ‘‘Depart, unclean spirit, and make way for the Holy 
Ghost the Paraclete.’” Your very title of ‘‘Father’’ will recall St. 
Paul to mind: ‘‘For in Christ Jesus by the gospel have I begotten 
you” (I Cor. IV: 15). Not alone will you build up the body of 
Christ, but you will be its physicians to care for its wounds and 
heal its sores. At your words of absolution the Holy Spirit will 
vivify the paralyzed members of this spiritual organism and re- 
store them to life. And again, lest any stains or remains of sin 
should mar their unity with Christ as life draws to a close, you 
will anoint their failing bodies in preparation for God’s presence 
Before you as God's minister young men and women will stand 
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“CHRISTUS SUMUS” 


to plight their troth; and you will tell them wedlock is holy be- 
cause it resembles the marriage of Christ to His Church. You are, 
moreover, Christ’s purveyors: you will provide for this mystic 
body by nourishing it with Christ’s eucharistic Body. ‘““We, being 
many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread’”’ (I 
Cor. X: 17). 


The most sacred hours of a priest’s life are those spent at the 
altar of sacrifice. There our own personality counts for nothing, 
since it is the sacerdotal power of the Redeemer that gives efficacy 
to our ministry. God, as the supreme Being, is fittingly and ade- 
quately worshipped only when one equal to Himself is priest of 
the sacrifice, and one equal to Himself is the victim of sacrifice; and 
God Almighty receives His full measure of adoration in the holy 
Mass because its priest and victim is Jesus Christ. It is here that 
the grandeur of the mystical body of Christ stands out in all its 
glory, because through it perfect honor is paid to the divine majesty 
in a manner commensurate with its supreme sovereignty. But the 
great Highpriest not only chose to have His priesthood perpetuated 
by a group of anointed ministers taken from among men who 
would actually offer sacrifice, but He would have all Christians 
share in it since they are all ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation’’ (I Pet. II: 9). Never forget that in the happy 
hours when you shall stand at God's altar, the holy Catholic 
Church will worship and adore and sacrifice through your priest- 
hood. 

When we grasp St. Paul’s concept of the holiness of the priest 
hood and its participation in the priesthood of Christ, all the obli- 
gations that holy Mother Church has seen fit to place upon us are 
but natural consequences. Would we dare to think that such holi- 
ness would allow anything less than angelic virtue? Chastity must 
ever be a joy to those who serve the sanctuary. The sinlessness of 
Christ creates the ideal for His priests. St. Paul is a comfort to us 
all, for he tells us that he, “‘the vessel of election,’’ had to be satis- 
fied with the assurance: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’’ As other 
Christs we have the duty to glorify our heavenly Father, to render 
Him the homage of mind and heart: therefore we shall ‘‘speak in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing and making 
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melody in our hearts to the Lord’ (Eph. V: 17). Understanding 
St. Paul correctly, we recognize the priest as a man of prayer be- 
cause like Christ he is a mediator. 

This is the life-giving knowledge which St. Paul desires you 
to possess; and the more you grow in it and live it, the more you 
will realize that it is life’s summum bonum. May your under 
standing of priestliness develop a contempt for the things of this 
world and accept as a living principle the words to the Philippians: 
“I count all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of 
Jesus Christ my Lord for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and count them but as dung that I may gain Christ’ 
(Phil. III: 8). 

To sustain your sacerdotal life, you must embrace self-denial 
as a necessity. If St. Paul could speak as he did of his sufferings 
and trials in Christ’s ministry and then add, “‘I chastise my bod) 
and bring it under subjection, lest perhaps when I have preached 
to others, I myself should become a castaway’’ (I Cor. 9, 27), 
surely mortification must have its place in our lives. As members 
of His mystical body, we must “‘fill up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ’? (Col. I: 24). It is not that 
Christ's sufferings are in any wise deficient, but we must also share 
in His sufferings by being mortified members of the mystical union. 

If St. Paul’s idealism prevails in your lives, you, as noble- 
hearted priests will not be far removed from the tribulations of 
your apostolic model. You will experience the captivity that comes 
from sacerdotal restraint; you too will feel the lash of the world’s 
sarcasm and criticism: the misunderstanding of friends will often 
cause sadness and the hostility of foes will bring affliction; for you 
temptations will lurk in cities, where vice will wear the garb of 
virtue, and the solitude of the country will test your souls with 
grave problems; and your solicitude and zeal will often meet with 
disappointments because men, who once accepted your ministry 
with joy, no longer walk with you. This carries nothing of a pro- 
phecy; it merely records the sorrows incidental to the service 
of Christ. They came to your patron; they will come to you. 

“The words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life,’’ 
because they are of the essence of priestly knowledge and personal 
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sanctity. In your reflections on your approaching priesthood, I 
know of no doctrine that will impart greater light or bestow greater 
strength than this same holy teaching of the mystical body of 
Christ. With this knowledge as a precious heritage, you will realize 
in the words of St. Paul that you are to be priests ‘‘For the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the Body of Christ’’ (Eph. IV: 12). 


JOHN J. CULLINAN 
Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 


“The detfication of man, this entering into the di- 
vine mystery (to get back to the liturgical year), must 
take place in accordance with our nature, which is not 
to be destroyed, but transfigured—therefore, to undergo 
a gradual growth and assimilation. From this it follows 
that subjectively we can not become perfected in the Re- 
demption by one eucharistic celebration of the Mystery. 
For that, a frequent repetition of the celebration is ne- 
cessary. And the repetition must take place at intervals 
that are adjusted to the natural course of our life’’— 
DOoM STRICKER. 


“CHRISTUS SUMUS” 














DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


ANY a priest, no doubt, in preparing an Easter ser- 
mon, has asked himself: What does the Resurrection 
mean besides that it proves the divinity of our Lord? 
The apologetic value easily occurs to him. He thinks 
at once of St. Paul’s words: ‘‘If Christ be not risen 

again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is vain.’’ But is 
that all the meaning of the Resurrection—or is there something 
more? Proof of Christ’s divinity and of the divinity of the Chris- 
tian faith is very necessary at certain times. But in speaking to a 
congregation of the faithful, to those who are certain about the 
divinity of the Lord, one feels that there is a further meaning to 
be meditated upon appropriately in their case; not only the apolo- 
getic value but also the dogmatic value of the Resurrection, its 
vital value in Christian life. 

















One need not, to begin with, go far from the words of St. 
Paul already quoted. Observe that in the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians he uses the same phrase twice, and 
so brings out the double value to which we have just referred. In 
verses fourteen and fifteen he says: “‘If Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is vain; yet, and we are 
found false witnesses of God, because we have given testimony 
against God, that He hath raised up Christ.’’ Here St. Paul has in 
mind chiefly the apologetic value. He has just rehearsed the nar- 
rative of the Resurrection, as the foundation of the faith he 
preached; and if the Resurrection is not a fact, then all is without 
foundation and he has borne false witness against God. But St. 
Paul has more to add, repeating the same phrase, and saying in 
verse seventeen: “‘And if Christ be not risen again, your faith is 
vain, for you are yet in your sins.’’ Here he uses the word vain in 
a somewhat different way, and opens out for us a great vista in 
the meaning of the Resurrection. In the first case he means: your 
faith is vain, that is, without foundation. In the second case he 
means: your faith is also vain in the sense that it is useless, it is 
without effect, you are still in your sins, you are unredeemed—if 
Christ has died and not risen again. Here St. Paul points out the 
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meaning of the Resurrection in relation to the positive aspect of 
our Savior’s work of human redemption. 


We may put his words in the converse way, thus: Since the 
Resurrection is a fact, since Christ has truly risen again, your faith 
is not a vain and empty thing, it does possess that power which is 
revealed in His Resurrection. Because He is risen you are redeemed. 
As He lives so shall you live also. St. Paul speaks here not merely 
of our resurrection into the life beyond the grave; he speaks of 
present life, of life here and now. You are dead to a life that is 
past, to an unredeemed life, and you are risen with Christ to the 
supernatural life of His sanctifying grace. He has redeemed you, 
not by His death alone, but by His death and resurrection. Here 
is a thought addressed not to unbelievers but to Christians, a 
thought for the faithful on Easter morning. We are not concerned 
at this moment to prove Christ’s divinity against rationalists; we 
know that; no need to prove it again. But since we believe, what 
then? What does our Lord’s resurrection mean to us? 


Our Savior by His death on the cross paid the debt of man- 
kind’s sin. Too often we are content to stop there in our study of 
the meaning of Redemption. We say truly that the Resurrection is 
the greatest of the miracles of our Lord, the splendid proof of His 
divine mission, the sure foundation of our faith, the pledge of our 
own resurrection into the life beyond the grave. Less frequently, 
as the Abbé Anger observes,’ do we consider the role of the Resur- 
rection in the work of human justification. Risen from the dead, 
victorious and immortal, Christ is now in full truth, both in His 
humanity and divinity, our source of life. He is, as St. Paul says 
in the forty-fifth verse of the same chapter, “‘the new Adam’’; He 
has become ‘‘a quickening spirit’’ who communicates to all the 
members of His mystical body that Spirit which He possesses in 
plenitude. Not only does He take away sin; He makes us sharers 
in His own divine life. ‘“Who was delivered up for our sins,”’ says 
St. Paul, “‘and rose again for our justification’’ (Rom. 4, 25). And 
St. Thomas explains: ‘“The Passion of Christ works our salvation, 
strictly speaking, as regards the taking away of what is evil; but 


1 Anger, La doctrine du Corps Mystique, p. 88 
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His resurrection, as regards the beginning and example of what 
is good.” * 

If we have not reflected sufficiently on the meaning of the 
Resurrection in this aspect, it is largely because we have not given 
sufficient attention to the mind of the Church as revealed in our 
liturgy. The rite of Baptism is constructed entirely on the double 
basis of the death and resurrection of our Lord. It may all be sum- 
marized in St. Paul’s words: “Know ye not that all we who are 
baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death? For we are 
buried together with Him by baptism into death; that as Christ is 
risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we may malk 
in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 3). Similarly, and necessarily, the text 
of the Mass brings out the role of the Resurrection as well as that of 
the Crucifixion. The remark of the Abbé Anger may be applied 
here. We must give due consideration to both. 

The Preface of the Mass for Easter time echos distinctly the 
thought contained in the words of St. Paul. ‘‘For He is the true 
Lamb who hath takei away the sins of the world; who by dying 
hath overcome our death, and by rising again hath restored our 
life.’’ Nor is this a thought peculiar to the Mass of Easter time. At 
the heart of the Canon-prayer, immediately after the Consecration, 
we say that the Mass is offered always in memory of the blessed 
Passion of Christ, and of His resurrection from the dead, and of 
His glorious ascension into Heaven. The Christ of the Mass is the 
Christ who died and rose again and who liveth now forevermore. 

In order to understand how intimately the Resurrection enters 
into the whole fabric of the Mass-liturgy, let one but examine the 
main lines of its structure. 

The Mass of the Faithful is divided into two main parts, the 
sacrifice-oblation (our gift to God) and the sacrifice-banquet 
(God’s gift to us). The meaning of these two elements is stated 
briefly by Father D’Arcy in approximately the following words’: 
The act of sacrificial homage furthers union with God through the 
offering of a gift which symbolizes interior offering of self (sacri- 
fice-oblation). The gift is sanctified and made holy with God's 


~~ 2 P, IIT, q. 53, art. 1. 
1 D’Arcy, Jesus Christ, Priest and Redeemer, p. 10. 
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holiness, since it passes into His possession if it is accepted by Him. 
His acceptance, so to speak, passes through the gift to the offerer; 
and the union is ratified when the worshipper eats of what is holy 
with God's holiness (sacrifice-banquet). Compare here the words 
of the Canon-prayer after the Consecration which beg for the 
divine acceptance of our Sacrifice and those which pray ‘“‘that as 
many of us as, by participation at this altar, shall receive the most 
sacred body and blood of Thy Son may be filled with every heav- 
enly blessing and grace.’’ Thus we see how we are to understand 
the place of holy Communion in the Mass. 

We say that the essence of the Mass is in the words of Con- 
secration by which our Lord is present as the eternal Victim who 
died and rose again. Holy Communion is not an essential part 
but an integral part of the Mass. Father De la Taille asks the 
question: was the sacrifice of Christ complete by His death on the 
cross?; and he answers that as oblation or immolation it was com- 
plete so that nothing could be added. The same appears from our 
Lord’s cry in the hour of His death, ‘‘It is consummated.”’ But Fa- 
ther De la Taille adds that from the side of God there still remains 
the divine acceptance of the Victim. ‘‘In order that the sacrifice 
may be completed and perfected, that it may reach its goal, we 
must not forget the part which God has in it.’” In the Old Testa- 
ment we read of the fire that descended from Heaven and consumed 
the victim. So, to the oblation of Christ, our Highpriest, there 
was of necessity to be an answer of divine acceptance. ‘‘No created 
fire, it is true, came down to devour the Body of Christ in the 
sepulchre. But there came the fire of divine glory, consuming the 
mortality and corruptibility of the Savior, making Him pass, 
whole and entire, body and soul, into the proper condition of only 
Son, Lord, Christ. The Gift has reached its goal.’” 

In the Sacrifice of the Mass this divine acceptance is included 
essentially in the words of Consecration by which Christ is present 
as the Victim, both offered and accepted. But for the sake of human 
understanding, it is necessary that what is contained essentially in 
those words be distributed throughout the literary and ceremonial 


1 De la Taille, The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion, p. 8. 
* Id. p. 14. 
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expression of the liturgy. Hence the prayer for divine acceptance 
after the Consecration and the prayer for blessing upon those who 
partake of the accepted Victim. And hence the significance of the 
Resurrection revealed throughout the sacrifice-banquet. We eat of 
the accepted Victim and are made holy with the holiness of God. 
Our Lord was delivered up for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification. Here are the two aspects of the work of redemption. 
They are related as are sacrifice-oblation and sacrifice-banquet. We 
share first in Christ’s passion and death, and then in the glory of 
His resurrection. In the sacrifice-banquet He becomes unto us ‘‘a 
quickening spirit.’’ In our Lord’s own words: ‘He that eateth 
Me, the same also shall live by Me’’ (John 6, 58). 


The genius of St. Thomas was able to embrace a whole 
treatise of eucharistic theology in two wonderful lines of his hymn, 
Adoro Te: 


O Thou memorial of our Savior’s dying! 
O Bread that living art and vivifying! 


The first line tells of the sacrifice-oblation, and the second of the 
sacrifice-banquet; the first tells of the Death, and the second of the 
Resurrection. Together they tell us that the holy Eucharist is at 
one and the same time a sacramental sacrifice and a sacrificial sacra- 
ment. Who does not see how they invite us to frequent Commun- 
ion, as frequently as we offer the Sacrifice? And if once the Church 
found it necessary to oblige Christians to approach holy Com- 
munion at least once a year, how natural it was to order that the 
annual Communion be at Easter time! Holy Communion is always 
“Easter duty,’’ always Paschal Communion, in the sense of St. 
Paul’s words: ‘‘Christ, our Pasch, is sacrificed’’ (1 Cor. 5, 7). 


In the ancient days a favorite hymn at Communion time was 
Psalm thirty-three, which contains the verse: ‘‘O, taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet.’"’ To the Christian the Resurrection is proof of 


2 In the Greek text there is here a beautiful example of play upon words 
The phrase: that the Lord is sweet—hoti chrestos ho kyrios, in oral diction 
may be easily taken for: hoti christos ho kyrios, which means: that Christ is 
the Lord, i. e. that Christ is God. “O, taste and see that Christ is God!” 
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Christ’s divinity in a deeper sense, the proof of the holy Eucharist, 
the experience of the divine life which the risen Christ imparts. 
Like the disciples at Emmaus, we recognize Him in the breaking 
of bread. 




















WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 





“Is not the liturgy the continuer of Christ? Jesus 
lives in it: He continues to live among us above all by 
means of the liturgy. It ts Christ who has the principal 
efficacy of the sacramental graces; it is He who ts the 
principal priest and victim of the Sacrifice; it is the phases 
of His mysteries that are reproduced itn the cycle of the 
feasts of the Church; Jesus recited the Psalms, and these 
Psalms address the prayers of Jesus to God itn a sublime 
manner, and reflect the sentiments of Jesus. The Church 
takes predilection in employing tn her liturgy the parts 
of Scripture having to do especially with Christ; in the 
Old Testament she sees figures of the realities of the 
Gospel. And often the ceremonies are nothing but a rep- 
resentation of the mysteries of Jesus’’-—DOM VAN 
HOUTRYVE. 





SACRAMENTALS 
IV. SACRAMENTALS IN INDUSTRY 


HE Church brings the influence of the sanctifying 
4 power of Christ into all details of modern life. She 
; i thereby is but fulfilling the will of her divine Founder, 
y to be all things to all men. By her blessings she has 
put the stamp of approval on the most advanced mod- 
ern discoveries and inventions. She recognizes in material achieve- 
ments a very legitimate progress; but at the same time she reiterates 
her world-old principle that all the material goods of earth are 
properly destined to subserve the higher ends of life. They are but 
so many means for that service which man owes to his Creator, 
and which Christ had come down to earth to make profitable 
again for man. The liturgy of the sacramentals shows us how 
well the Church pursues this mission of Christ in its widest extent. 

Benedictions are promptly supplied for our changing cit-um- 
stances. Soon after a new invention a new formula of blessing is 
provided. A cursory glance into a Ritual will show that the new 
features of industrial and commercial life are being met by new 
formulas of consecration. 

Such importance is attached to some of our modern devices 
that the giving of the blessing is ordinarily reserved to the bishop; 
a priest can give the blessing only when he is delegated by the 
bishop to do so. To this class belongs the modern dynamo, which 
furnishes light for our cities and towns and the force which drives 
the wheels of power plants. The entire Benedictus and psalm 
ninety-six is recited. Two prayers conclude this formula: one to 
the Blessed Virgin, and another begging God to bless this machine 
and to give us the grace to one day arrive at the unfailing light in 
Heaven. 

Another sacramental belonging to this category is the one 
used for the small telegraph instrument whose messages encircle the 
globe. This formula also begins with the Benedictus. Psalm one 
hundred and three, describing the wonderful works of nature, is 
then said. It is a magnificent hymn, the beauty of which needs no 
comment: ‘““Yahwe, my God, Thou art exceeding great . . . clothed 
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with light as with a garment . . . who makest the clouds Thy 
chariot, who travelest on the wings of the wind, who foundest 
the earth on its bases . . . who sendest forth streams through the 
valleys,” etc. The final prayer of the blessing is this: “‘O God, 
who walkest on the wings of the wind and who alone dost won- 
derful works, grant that as by the force working through this 
metal Thou dost bring absent things hither, and dost speed pres- 
ent things away quicker than lightning-flash; we, also, taught by 
new inventions and supported by Thy grace, may be able more 
easily and quickly to come to Thee.” 

To this same class belongs the more solemn blessing of a 
railway. The simpler form can be used by any priest. No one 
realizing the importance of the railway in the world today will be 
surprised that it should have a solemn blessing. Again we find the 
Benedictus, this time preceded by an antiphon asking that the Lord 
direct us in the way of peace, and that, with the companionship 
of the angel, Raphael, we may with peace, health, and happiness 
return to our own. The concluding prayer speaks of the Ethiopian 
seated in his chariot, reading the Holy Scripture, and of the levite 
Philip's coming to him and bringing him grace and faith. Every 
one of these gems of prayer ends by asking some favor from the 
good God. One prayer ends by begging for the grace “that while 
Thy servants hasten on their way, walking in Thy law and run- 
ning in the way of Thy commandments, they may happily come 
to their heavenly fatherland.” 

Most of the industrial sacramentals are not reserved to the 
bishop but may be given by any priest. Lime-kilns and blast fur- 
naces have long ago had a blessing. The printing press has long 
been considered a powerful instrument for both good and evil. 
Eager that it do only good, the Church has provided an excellent 
blessing for the noisy printing press. Not only the machinery re- 
ceives a dedication to God, but likewise the editors, the writers, 
and all those working with the machinery. Upon all may the 
spirit of wisdom and counsel, fortitude, and fear of God descend; 
may they all faithfully adhere to the commands of the Church 
that they be of service to others and for themselves win the crown 
of eternal glory. Immediately following this formula in the new 
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Ritual is that for a library, of quite recent origin, since it was not 
till 1924 that this particular formula was approved. 

A few months previous to this, the Church approved a form- 
ula for the blessing of a seismograph. Not only the machine is 
blessed, but also all those who operate such machines. Again we see 
how the Church wishes to augment all science that will be of great 
service to her children. This blessing concludes by asking Saint 
Emygdius, who is the patron against earthquakes, to prevent such 
misfortunes. 

An ocean liner is not left without its blessing. Strange as it 
may seem to us in this commercial age, when ocean liners are con- 
sidered a more important factor than fishing smacks, the blessing 
for the latter is much longer and more solemn than the one for 
the former. The dedication of an ocean liner to God recalls how 
the Ark of Noah was blessed and how our Savior stretched out 
His hand to the faint-hearted Peter when he feared losing his 
life. A holy angel from Heaven is to keep it from all dangers so 
that it may safely reach port. 

Even the usefulness of fire-engines is recognized. The blessing 
begins with the recitation of Psalm sixty-five and this antiphon: 
“The fire was subdued, and forgot its force, so that Thy children, 
O Lord, whom Thou lovest, remain unharmed.” In the first prayer 
following this a reference is made to the allaying of the flames 
when the three youths were thrown into the fiery furnace, with the 
petition that the flames of vice be likewise extinguished in us. 

At the present day the automobile seems to be a universal 
necessity. But how many autos, even among those owned and 
driven by Catholics, are blessed? With this as with the many 
other sacramentals there ‘s both a surprising ignorance of their 
existence and the consequent neglect of their proper use. The bene- 
diction of an auto is short but very beautiful. What an impression 
a prayer like this must make on the owners of a car: ‘“‘O God! 
Vouchsafe to hear our prayers and bless this car with Thy right 
hand; bid Thy holy angels to stand by it; save and protect from 
all danger those who travel in it. Just as, through thy levite, 
Philip, Thou didst grant faith and grace to the Ethiopian who 
was sitting in his chariot and reading Thy sacred words, show 
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likewise to Thy servants the way of salvation, that, helped by 
Thy grace and ever striving to do good, they may, after all the 
vicissitudes of their life and journey here below, rejoice forever.”’ 

Ten years ago the Church provided a blessing for airplanes. 
Everything we use, everything we come in contact with, should 
raise our mind to God: that is the one purpose underlying all the 
sacramentals. This airplane blessing expresses it very clearly. Thus 
the first prayer: ““O God, who doest all things for Thyself and 
hast ordained all the elements of this world for the service of 
mankind, bless this airship in order that, every evil and danger 
being far removed, it may promote a wider spreading of the praise 
and glory of Thy name and a more prompt dispatching of human 
affairs, and that it may foster heavenly desires in the souis of all 
who use it.’” Two other prayers follow. One petitions our Mother 
Mary to protect the flyers from all harm: the other asks that an 
angel accompany the flyers on all their journeys. 

We have no excuse for not using these exquisite blessings. 
All the changed circumstances of our time are taken into account 
and lovingly provided for from the treasury of the Church. We 
need but reach out and take what she offers. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Mo. 















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY (CONTINUED) 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 

ET us now turn to the liturgical movement properly 
so called. During the years of the war, as stated be- 
fore, the movement gave few signs of activity. Still, 
it did not die out. It was rather during this sorrow- 
ful period that we might say the seed previously 

planted began to sprout. In the crucible of those trying years the 

spirits were purified, and were thus gradually prepared for a more 
exact understanding of the liturgy. 

The liturgical apostolate was actively resumed immediately 
after the declaration of peace. Rev. Eusebio Vismara, a Salesian, 
wrote a small volume titled La Liturgia e la Partictpazione del 
Populo (The Liturgy and the Participation of the People), which 
appeared at Vicenza in 1917. Its very title indicated the new duty 





incumbent upon the clergy from that moment. 

The chief centers of propaganda were, as is easy to suppose, 
the Benedictine monasteries, particularly those of Finalpia with its 
Rivista Liturgica (Liturgical Review), Parma under Abbot 
Caronti, St. Paul Outside the Walls under Abbot Schuster, and 
Praglia. But the cooperation of the other religious orders, con- 
gregations and of the secular clergy was not wanting either. 

The most efficacious means for spreading the apostolate have 
been publications of various kinds, good example and enthusiastic 
encouragement, conventions and conferences, and finally the various 
Catholic associations. 

a 

The publications can be divided into two groups; transla 
tions of the liturgical books into the vernacular for the purpose of 
making the very sources of the liturgy accessible to the people; 
and treatises, by means of which the faithful are initiated into the 
spirit and the principles of the liturgy. 

A fair number of translations have appeared up to now, 
perhaps too many. The most important of them all, both for 
choice make-up, clearness, and good liturgical taste, as well as for 
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the dignity of the historical and ascetical notes which accompany 
the liturgical text, are the translations made by the Rt. Rev. Em- 
manuel Caronti, O.S.B., abbot of St. John the Evangelist Abbey, 
Parma: the Messale Festivo (Sunday and Feast Day Missal, Turin, 
Ist ed. 1921, 3rd ed. 1929), the Settimana Santa (Holy Week, 
Turin, 1922), and the Messale Quotidiano (Daily Missal, 
Vicenza, 1929). 


Dom Edmondo Battisti, O.S.B. published the following 
translations: the Messale Quotidiano (Daily Missal, Turin, Ist 
ed. 1921, 3rd ed. 1930), and the Breviario det Fedeli (Breviary 
of the Faithful, Turin, 1923), this latter limiting itself to the 
offices most frequently celebrated in parochial churches. At present, 
Dom Battisti is preparing a translation of the entire Breviary into 
Italian. Finally, there is also his Sacramentario det Fedeli (Sacra- 
mentary of the Faithful, Turin, 1923). Nor may we pass over the 
Messale Romano Completo (Complete Roman Missal, Turin, 
1925) and the Messalino per la Quaresima (Little Missal for Lent, 
Turin, 1929, by Rev. Umberto Gaspardo); the Ufficio del SS. 
Sacramento (Office of the Blessed Sacrament, Turin, 1925, by 
Rev. Francesco Tonolo); and theManuale Liturgico (Liturgical 
Manual, 3rd ed. Turin, 1925, by a priest of Pavia). We also 
happen to know that an Italian edition of the Child’s Daily 
Missal, by Dom G. Lefebvre, O.S.B., with the title Piccolo Messale, 
is in preparation. 


A beautiful translation of the Missal in the Ambrosian rite 
was published in 1923 by the Sisters of the Cenacle of Milan, 
under the supervision of the archbishop of Udine, Mon- 
signor Giuseppe Nogara. Another edition, which is to be a Sunday 
and Feast Day Missal only, with historical and ascetical notes, is 
being prepared. In regard to this edition it is to be noted that it 
will be published by the editors of the liturgical review, Ambrosius, 
in joint collaboration with the various association dependent upon 
the Diocesan Commission. 


We shall not here enumerate the various translations of the 
Roman and Ambrosian Vesperals and of other secondary liturgical 
texts. 
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The other group of publications comprises, as was said be- 
fore, those writings which aimed at explaining to the faithful the 
content and spiritual values of the liturgy, or, in other words, 
those writings sought to apply the liturgical spirit to the common 
forms of popular piety. 

In 1920 Abbot Caronti outlined the basic principles of litur- 
gical piety in a volume small in size but solid in content, La Pieta 
Liturgica’ (Liturgical Piety, Turin, 1920). The work of the 
Abbot of Parma was rendered even more complete by the trans- 
lation of Alla Fonte della Pteta Liturgica (Back to the Source of 
Liturgical Piety, Turin, 1922), written originally in French by 
Rev. A. Croegaert, professor in the Seminary of Malines, Belgium. 
In this book we find a succinct outline of the essential points con- 
cerning liturgical piety. 

Not satisfied with having explained the principles underly- 
ing the spirit of the liturgy, Abbot Caronti then made a practical 
application of them in a series of popular books called the Liturgi- 
cal Piety Series, edited by the Benedictine monks of Parma. In 
this collection, besides the translations of liturgical texts already 
mentioned, there are two excellent devotional manuals: // Libro 
del Cristiano (The Book of the Christian, Turin, 1928) and 
Mariale (A Manual of Devotions to the Blessed Virgin, Turin, 
1929). 

Other devotional books based on the liturgy have appeared 
since then, such as Preghiere Liturgiche (Liturgical Prayers), 
edited by the Cardinal Ferrari Association. All of this not only 
shows how much of the liturgical spirit the faithful already posses, 
but also serves excellently as a means towards imbuing them more 
and more with that same liturgical spirit. 

Ascetical-liturgical explanations of the holy Sacrifice have 
been given us by a number of writers. Among these are Abbot 
Caronti: Jl Sacrificto Christiano e La Liturgta della Messa (The 
Christian Sacrifice and the Liturgy of the Mass, Turin, 1923) and 
La Santa Messa e la S. Communione (Holy Mass and Holy Com- 

2 The English translation of this work was made by Dom Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., and published under the title of The Spirit of the Liturgy by The Li- 


turgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota (Popular Liturgical Library, Series I, 
No. 2), in 1926.—Ed. 
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munion, Turin, 1923); Rev. Francesco Tonolo: Alla Messa in 
Unione del Sacerdote (At Mass in Union with the Priest) and 
Considerazione sulle Messa dt Ogni Domenica (Reflections on the 
Masses for Every Sunday, Turin, 1923); Dom A. Tranfaglia, 
O.S.B., of Monte Vergine: Eucharistia: Commento al Canone 
(Eucharistia: Comment on the Canon, Avellino, 1925) ; and Rev. 
Pietro Gorla: Il Sacrificto Divino (The Divine Sacrifice, Milan, 
1922). Along with these, another little work has been received 
most favorably, namely, La Messa (The Mass—Faenza, Ist ed. 
1914, 2nd ed., 1920) from the French of Dom E. Vandeur, O.S.B. 


Broader in scope are the two volumes called Manna Liturgica 
(Liturgical Manna, Milan, 1922) and Manna Quotidiana (Daily 
Manna, Trent, 1924) by Rev. Borgonovo, Oblate of Sts. Ambrose 
and Charles. Two other important translations appeared at this 
time, one being Instruzione Liturgiche Popolari (Popular Liturgi- 
cal Instructions, Turin, 1923) from among the well known 
works of Gaussens, and the other, La Santa Liturgia (The 
Sacred Liturgy, Alassio, 1930) from the French of Dom A. Gréa, 
Canon Regular.’ 


Superior to every other work of this kind, however, both 
for broadness in scope and for doctrine, whether historical, dogma- 
tic, or ascetical, is the Liber Sacramentorum (The Sacramentary, 
Turin, 1919-1928) by Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. This is much 
more than a mere historical-spiritual commentary on the Roman 
Missal. It is rather a veritable liturgical encyclopedia. Notwith- 
standing its size (nine volumes) the work has already reached its 
second edition—and this is of special significance in Italy, where, 
except for purely devotional books, religious works are sold with 
difficulty. Thus widely diffused, the work of His Eminence the 
Archbishop of Milan has been most useful for spreading the 
liturgical cause in Italy, for it has brought a knowledge of the 
movement into many religious communities which until then were 
almost entirely ignorant of it. How great its intrinsic value really 
is may be gathered from the universal recognition of the work 


_ 2 Although not of a specifically liturgical character, the ascetical works of 
Marinoni, Plus, Chautard, also translated into Italian at the time, were never- 
theless of considerable importance for general liturgical formation. 
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expressed by the fact that it has already been translated into 
French, German, and English. 

From the pen of the same Cardinal Schuster came a little 
booklet, Le Sacre Stapioni Quaresimali Secondo L’Ordine del 
Messale Romano (The Stations of Lent Acording to the Order of 
the Roman Missal) , already published at Rome in 1915 and, there- 
fore, one of the first manifestations of the revival of liturgical life. 

Belonging to this second large group of publications are like- 
wise the two liturgical periodicals, the Rivista Liturgica (Liturgical 
Review) and the Bollettino Liturgico (Liturgical Bulletin) pub- 
lished by the Benedictines of Praglia and Finalpia, and Parma 
respectively. We have already said enough of the former. The latter, 
which has been published at Vicenza since 1923, and which was 
founded by and is still under the direction of Abbot Caronti, 
differs from the Rivista Liturgica in this, that it aims more directly 
to form a liturgical conscience in the faithful. 

There would be yet a third periodical to mention, the 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, published in Latin at Rome, but on 
account of its international character it cannot be considered as 
strictly Italian. Furthermore, this magazine (at least in its second 
series begun in 1927) treats of the liturgy solely under a juridicial 
and scientific aspect, all practical-spiritual aims being excluded 
from it. 

For those of the Ambrosian rite the review Ambrostus was 
founded in 1925 at Milan; and, on account of the restricted circle 
of its readers, it must necessarily treat of the Ambrosian liturgy 
under every aspect, historical, exegetical, and spiritual. It has, 
from the beginning, been under the direction of the Rev. Cesare 
Dotta who is a leading figure in the promotion of the liturgical 
apostulate in the vast Archdiocese of Milan. 

There would, finally, be yet a third group of publications to 
mention here: those of a scientific nature. But, aside from the fact 
that this touches less upon our present theme, there would not be 
sufficient to say concerning the contribution of Italy in the way 


of books to the progress of liturgical science. 
x 
More numerous are the scientific liturgical articles which ap- 


peared in various periodicals, even in those not directly concerned 
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with the liturgy, especially in La Civilta Cattolica and the 
Bessarione of Rome, La Scuola Cattolica of Milan, and the Rivista 
di Apologia Cristiana of Vicenza. These articles were, for the most 
part, written by Cardinal Schuster, Abbot Carronti, the Benedictine 
Fathers Dom Fornaroli and Dom Pio Alfonso (the latter also 
publishing a small volume titled Oratio Fidelium—the Prayer of 
the Faithful, Finalpia, 1928), the Basilian Dom Gassisi (Con- 
tributo alla Storia del Rito Greco in Italia—Contribution to the 
History of the Greek Rite in Italy), the Jesuit Father A. Santi 
(Tre Antiche Stories Liturgiche del V1 Secolo in Tempo di Guerra 
—Three Ancient Liturgical Histories of the VIth Century in 
Time of War, and Le Sante Quarantore—The Forty Hours’ 
Prayer), Rev. Mario Righetti (particularly his Le Origini della 
Liturgia Christiana—The Origins of the Christian Liturgy), A. 
Spagnola (the learned custodian of the Capitular Library of 
Verona), Monsignor Pasté, and G. Guerrini (J! Ritmo nelle 
Composizione Liturgiche del Codex Bergomensis—Rythm in the 
Liturgical Compositions of the Codex of Bergamo). 

Texts for seminarians were also published. Let me note only 
one very recent one, /nstituttones Liturgicae (Rome, 1929), by 
Rev. Francesco Stella, a Mission Father. This work differs, how- 
ever, from another carrying the same title and written by Canon 
Callewaert of Belgium. Stella’s text namely limits itself solely to 
the juridicial and exegetical aspect of the liturgy. Another manual, 
Manuale di Liturgia, translated from the French of Vigourel, ap- 
peared in 1923 at Turin. 

Of the various monographs that were published I might men- 
tion in particular the Storia del Messale Romano (History of the 
Roman Missal, Rovigo, 1920) by Rev. L. Barin, and L’Anno 
Ecclestastico et le Feste det Santi in Genova nel loro Svolgimento 
Storico (The Historical Development of the Ecclesiastical Year and 
the Feasts of the Saints in Genoa, 1917) by Domenico Cambiaso. 


x 


Let us now pass over to the second means which helped to 
promote the liturgical apostolate in Italy: good example, namely, 
and enthusiastic encouragement. I have already mentioned the 
Benedictine monasteries of St. Paul Outside the Walls at Rome. 
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Subiaco, Parma, Finalpia, Monte Vergine, and others that have 
served as focal centers of liturgical life. Before issuing any publica- 
tions at all, they had already begun the apostolate with their good 
example. In this respect I must also mention the International 
Benedictine College of Sant’ Anselmo at Rome. 


But the example of some bishops helped the liturgical cause 
perhaps even more than the example of the monks. A number of 
bishops not only gave good example but added to this their 
personal exhortations and even, at times, command. Three names 
are particularly worthy of mention here, namely, Cardinal La- 
fontaine, who was at the head of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites before he became Patriarch of Venice, and to whom is due the 
new institution of the Lenten stations in his episcopal city; 
Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., archbishop of Milan, who has already 
promulgated several important documents in matters liturgical 
since taking possession of his See; and finally, Bishop Rodolfi, of 
Vicenza, who has made his city the center of the Cecilian move- 
ment and one of the most flourishing centers of the liturgicat re- 
vival. 

I would add yet the example given by the Pontifical Com- 
mission of Christian Archeology of Rome, to which is entrusted 
the celebration of the sacred mysteries in the Catacombs. Indeed, 
the church furnishings themselves, which, chiefly through the 
zeal of its secretary, Monsignor Giulio Belvederi, the Commission 
provided for the cemetery basilicas and chapels during the Holy 
Year, are of great pedagogical value for the numberless priests who 
frequent the Catacombs at Rome. 


- 


In the third place, another great means for promotion of the 
liturgical apostolate are the meetings and conferences held in dif- 
ferent places. Particularly useful in this regard, even more so than 
individual conferences, are the various series of lecture programs, 
the so-called Liturgical Weeks, and also the Liturgical Days. 


In Italy a number of these lecture courses have been held, but 
the more successful ones were those of Brescia in 1922, of Milan in 


1927, and of Turin in 1929. 
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On the other hand, we have not yet had any liturgical con- 
gresses (at least if by congresses we understand those gatherings at 
which not only positive doctrine is explained in an orderly way, 
but at which problems and questions are likewise proposed with the 
hope that from the ensuing discussion practical solutions and 
definitions may be arrived at). However, two very successful 
meetings were held at Rome (1920) and at Ravenna (1921) by 
the Society of the Friends of Christian Art under the presidency 
of Monsignor Celso Costantini. There were others, too, but es- 
pecially successful was the one held at Vicenza, in 1923, by the 
Cecilian Society. 

The promoters of these liturgical conventions have in most 
cases been the different associations which go to make up the 
Italian Catholic Action body. 


All these associations, though they were not all possessed with 
the same ardor, have now fully entered into the spirit of the 
liturgical movement, for they now understand better how great an 
aid the liturgy can be for the formation of a social consciousness 
according to the spirit of Christ. They have thus become, in ac- 
cordance with the definition which Pius XI has given of Catholic 
Action, a very great help to the clergy and hierarchy through the 
efforts they have made to spread the liturgical life. In the various 
periodicals devoted to Catholic Action mention of the liturgy is 
therefore of regular occurence. 

A more cordial, effective, and lasting adherence, however, to 
the liturgical movement has perhaps best been shown by the 
young people of Italy, including also the university students. But 
this is not surprising, for the younger generation is more ready to 
understand the beauty and value of the liturgy. 

Liturgical formation has become a very important factor in 
the educational programs, conventions, and meetings of one so- 
ciety in particular, the Fuci as it is called. This fraternity of uni- 
versity students is especially enthusiastic in making the liturgy 
practical for its members. The members have a dialogue Mass each 
Sunday, they arrange for more solemn liturgical functions during 
their educational conventions, and often recite parts of the Breviary. 
This is perhaps explained from the fact that the collective liturgical 
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life, and personal piety emanating from the rich sources of the 
liturgy itself, tend to make the spirit of the student more robust 
amidst the dangers of university life. On the other hand, the 
liturgy is also a powerful means for the student in exercising the 
lay apostolate. Cases of conversion obtained at the universities, by 
way of the liturgy, are by no means rare. I would here also say 
that the liturgy has met with a particularly favorable response on 
the part of the university girls belonging to the Fuci association 
This may be because the young men, on account of the special 
exigencies of their life, must give apologetical and social studies the 
first place on their program. 

The same has been observed to be the case among the other 
organizations of Catholic youth, in which the liturgical apostolate 
has been found to be more readily and openly welcomed and 
responded to by the girls than by the boys. 

The higher Council of the Catholic Girls’ Association oi 
Italy (Gioventu Femminile Cattolica Italiana—G.F.C.I.), in 
1927 at Castelnuovo Fogliani, held a theoretical-practical course 
on the liturgy for the various leaders of the association. These 
leaders then gave the same course to other members distributed in 
the various dioceses and parishes. Furthermore, the special subject 
treated in this course, the ecclesiastical year, was also proposed as 
a theme for a national contest among the members of the associa- 
tion. More than four thousand groups participated in the contest, 
which evidently meant much for the spread of the liturgical apos- 
tolate. 

The same Catholic Girls’ Association published a small 
Catechismo Liturgico (Liturgical Catechism) in four courses, some 
120,000 copies of which have been published up to now, while 
30,000 copies were also printed of the Association’s small manual 
of sacred chant, Loditamo il Signore (Let Us Praise the Lord). 

The Catholic Boys’ Association, although more slowly, has 
also kept turning itself more and more towards a better liturgical 
formation, so that liturgical subjects are now nearly always the 
regular part of the program at each meeting. 

Besides these associations of Catholic Action in Italy, other 
societies, too, have become interested in and are collaborating with 
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the promoters of the liturgical movement. Thus, the so-called 
Tarsicians or Society of St. Tarsicius (Collegium S. Tarsicit), 
which has express liturgical aims and ideals, are flourishing in a 
number of the larger cities, and so, too, the Pages of the Blessed 
Sacrament. At Genoa, a number of years ago, an association for 
girls, similar in purpose to the Tarcisian group and called the So- 
ciety of St. Cecilia (Collegium Ceciliae), was founded by the 
Dorothean Sisters. 

An attempt has also been made in some places to provide some 
means of making the young servers at the altar more conscious of 
the dignity of their office. But, unfortunately, this has not been 
done everywhere; for one can still see that which Cardinal Bona 
already condemned in his time: acolytes, namely, standing at the 
altar in unbecoming postures and even untidy dress. The Rev. 
Canon Francesco Tonolo founded a society called Piccolo Clero 
(The Little Clergy) at Treviso, and the example has been imitated 
elsewhere. At Milan the periodical Ambrosius now publishes the 
Giornale det Chierichetti (Journal of the Little Clerics) as a 
supplement each month. Its editors have also brought about two 
Little Clerics’ Days, during which a special solemn liturgical 
function was held for the sake of exemplary demonstration of good 
serving, and afterwards prizes were given to those boys who showed 
the best knowledge of liturgical theory and practice. 


ADRIANO BERNAREGGI 


(To be Continued ) 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUS X | 





WITH Our A glorious Easter! May our readers and friends en- 
READERS joy that sublime peace of soul for which our holy 
Mother, the Church, strives to prepare her faithful 

children by means of her Lenten liturgy! 

Under the caption ““With Scrip and Staff’’ the Pilgrim in 
America of February 28 advances a reflection made by ‘“‘one of the 
ever increasing number of Catholic laymen who find inspiration 
in the study of the Missal,’’ on the occasion of the Holy Father's 
first radio message to the world. Commenting on the opening 
phrase of this message, “‘Give ear, ye isles, and hearken, ye people, 
from afar,’’ the layman points out that these words are taken from 
the office and Mass of the feast of St. John the Baptist and adds: 
“Once more one realized the depths of poetry in the liturgy of the 
Church and how the Church alone knows how to blend in har 
monious union, things seeming inharmonious. In this case: science 
and sublime poetry.” 

In connection with quoting the Pope’s words to the mis 
sionaries of the Church which were taken from the Epistle of St 
Paul of the Sunday previous (Sexagesima), the Pilgrim applies 
them in a special manner to one of the most original of American 
Jesuit missionaries—Father Emerick, who died at Woodstock 
College, Maryland, on February 4. Then he continues: ‘‘Father 
Emerick, like a great many old-time missionaries, believed that 
ordinary simple people will love the liturgy of the Church once 
they get to know it. He used to recall the example of the early 
Canadian missionaries, who taught the Indians to sing the Vespers 
of the Church; just as the Jesuit missionaries in the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries used to inculcate an intimate knowledge of the 
offices and the Mass prayers. Even today, in Latvia, the Catholic 
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people chant a vernacular Vespers worked out by the old Jesuit 
missionaries of that country.” _ 

Speaking of the advantages of the liturgy to the faithful he 
animadverts in part as follows: ‘‘All Christians without exception 
should know and participate in the liturgy of the Church, for it 
is an essential means for the knowledge, love, and following of our 
Savior Jesus Christ. There is a minimum of acquaintance with 
the outward forms, as well as with the inward spirit of the liturgy, 
which all must have; and, in a country like ours, with its incessant 
minimizing of every form of corporate devotion, with its gaudy 
appeals to sense, with its forgetfulness of Christian tradition as 
embodied in family and in communal life, there is good reason 
for putting that minimum pretty high. If our boys and girls can 
make their way through four years’ high school, they can stand at 
least a little study of the Sunday missal. With the increase of 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the liturgy, such as Father 
J. W. Brady’s church calendar, Father Bussard’s Leaflet Missal, 
the English missals of Dom Cabrol, the booklets of the Liturgical 
Press of Collegeville, Minn., and the publications of the Lohmann 
Company in St. Paul, Minn., there is not only less excuse for 
neglecting the minimum, but an incentive to go beyond it. If some 
effort is required—well, the love of Christ was never yet won with- 
out any effort. Critics of the liturgical movement forget that the 
work of familiarizing oneself with the liturgy is itself a work of 
devotion. 

‘There is room in American parish life for splendor of public 
worship; for frequent processions, on the days prescribed by the 
Church; for the beauty of the sacramentals, for all these things 
hallowed by ancient tradition and enjoined by our Pontiffs, which 
warm the heart, stir the will to action, and make us realize that 
Christ is reigning, even in this world. And in this revival our 
colleges must take the lead.” 


In this connection we welcome a new review, the first of its 
kind in our country, published by De Paul University, Chicago, 
under the title: Journal of Religious Instruction. The first issue, 
which reached us a few days ago, gives promise that the liturgy will 
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receive the consideration due to it in the curriculum of religious 
instruction. In this event the Journal may become a very important 
factor in promoting the liturgical movement among our young 
people. 


Our Study Club Outline on the Sacrifice of the Mass has been 
re-edited and improved upon. It furnishes a systematic course of 
instruction on the Mass for schools, parish societies, study clubs, 
and for private study. 





oO 


THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 
EARLY LEADERS (CONTINUED) 


The year was drawing to a close. Father B. was firmly deter- 
mined to make the year 1919 a year of a real liturgical awakening 
both for himself and his parishioners. As he had kept and balanced 
his accounts very carefully each month since his arrival in the 
parish, but little time was required to prepare his financial report. 
A good part of the last few days of the old and the first days of 
the new year could be devoted to the careful perusal of his volume 
Revue Liturgique, for the purpose of preparing the work in ad- 
vance. He was fully aware that not a little effort was required to 
make it a success. He read, with pen in hand, as he had accustomed 
himself to do in his college years. 

After he had read several of the articles mentioned before, a 
general outline of procedure took shape in his mind. He would be- 
gin on the second Sunday of the New Year. By Easter, he hoped, 
the most difficult part of the work would be done. In his intro- 
ductory sermon he must treat of our duty to offer to the Creator 
prayer and sacrifice and to take an intelligent and active part in the 
Church's liturgy. The words of the Pope would have to be given 
special attention: ‘‘It is most necessary that the faithful, not as out- 
siders or dumb spectators, but as understanding truly, and also 
penetrated by the beauty of the liturgy, should assist at the sacred 
functions.” 

In order to bring this about Father B. resolved to deliver a 
well-prepared series of sermons on the Mass. The idea of sacrifice 
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in religion, the Mass as the central act by which the faithful par- 
ticipate in the redemption wrought by Christ on Calvary, the 
structure of the Mass, the necessity of co-offering with the priest 
at the altar, would have to be treated very clearly. Searching 
through his library, he found several books which would furnish 
some material for this series of sermons. The rest, particularly on 
the active participation of the faithful in the sacred mysteries and 
other fundamentals on living the liturgy of the Church as advocated 
by the liturgical movement, he would have to draw from his Revue 
Liturgique. Since his brief study of the review had taught him 
that the faithful can best become closely united with the priest 
through the prayers of the Missal, he wished to secure a number 
of Missals in the vernacular. He therefore wrote to several pub- 
lishers asking them to send him a dozen copies. 


Soon after New Year's the Sisters who taught his parochial 
school were called into a conference. The zealous pastor explained 
to them his new plan and outlined their share in the work. He 
himself would give the children a popular course on the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and on the liturgical year. The children, at least those 
of the upper grades, should within a few weeks begin to recite 
in the vernacular certain prayers from the Missal which he pointed 
out. He then requested the Sisters to have copies of these prayers 
made, one for each child, and to practice the prayers with the chil- 
dren. A number of appropriate hymns were also to be selected and 
practiced. He himself would attend several of the prayer and sing- 
ing practices. Needless to add, the Sisters showed themselves most 
willing to co-operate in the new work enjoined upon them by the 
good priest. 


Thus the stage was set for liturgical action. How would the 
people react to this new undertaking of their pastor? In the Revue 
Liturgique a Belgian priest had, at the request of his bishop, pub- 
lished an account of his experiences in the same field of action and 
of the results that had been achieved by him. The reading of this 
account had given Father B. no little encouragement. Statements 
like the following only served to increase his confidence in the final 
success of his undertaking: ‘“‘Everybody, young and old, shows 
great interest. Our Catholics possess more of the liturgical spirit 
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than we believe. Let me quote Bocquillot, our old Wallonian lit- 
urgist: ‘People are more docile in regard to all that concerns the 
external cult of the liturgy than we think. He who knows how 
to arouse their interest, sooner or later gains his objective, with 
the grace of God of course which we must draw down upon the 
people by prayer.’ Of this love of the faithful for the liturgy, | 
could cite many inspiring examples. What should I say of those 
parishioners who, in order not to miss Vespers, Compline, and 
liturgical instruction, have for a long time already refused to ac- 
cept invitations to go out visiting on Sunday? And those who 
nearly every Sunday afternoon come from the neighboring country 
to assist at our Vespers?”’ 


As Father B. was engaged in reading this report of the Bel- 
gian priest in his Revue Liturgique, Father L., his genial neighbor, 
came in for a brief visit. The conversation of the two pastors soon 
drifted on the new scheme of Father B. The visitor listened with 
rapt attention to the eloquent explanations of his neighbor, here 
and there nodding consent or asking a question or two. Father L. 
finally decided to let his friend try it out for some time. If it should 
turn out to be a success, he would be willing to give his parishioners 
the benefit of the experiment also. He then invited Father B. to 
the Forty Hour’s Devotion which was to be held in his parish after 
two weeks, and left. 


(To be Continued. ) 
Oo 
“I AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 


(CONTINUED) 





All members of the Church are closely united with the Head 
and with each other. They together constitute the Communion 
of Saints, or the great family of God. The Church therefore as a 
social body owes to God a communal service which she renders by 
her liturgy. From this it follows that the social spirit of solidarity 
should be thoroughly cultivated and strengthened in all Christians. 
With the gradual development of the mystical body concept among 
the faithful by means of active participation in the liturgy this 
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happy result will be brought about as it had been done in the 
early Church. Children will readily understand and appreciate 
the meaning and value of this solidarity, if it is explained to them 
in suitable language. The following is an attempt in this direc- 
tion. 

Through Baptism we became children of God and members 
of the Catholic Church. Now we, together with all the other 
members of the Church, have two great duties toward God. First 
of all we must pray together in order to praise God, to thank Him, 
to ask forgiveness of our sins, and to beg graces of Him for our- 
selves and others. And, secondly, we must offer to God the best 
gift which we have ever received from Him, namely Jesus Christ, 
the beloved Son of God the Father in Heaven. This we do when 
we pray the Mass with the priest. We then give to God the best 
prayers that the Church has, and, what is still more, we offer a 
sacrifice by which we praise and thank God in the best possible 
way and by which we ask forgiveness for our sins and beg of God 
all graces that we need. 

And if all the members of the Church on earth pray and 
offer sacrifice together, Christ the Vine with the saints in Heaven 
and the souls in purgatory as branches of the Vine, pray and offer 
the Sacrifice with us. How pleasing must such prayer and sacrifice 
be to the heavenly Father! 

Every day of the year the Church prays and offers to God 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and all Catholics on earth thereby 
give honor and thanks to God and receive many graces because 
they are members of the Church and branches of Christ, the true 
Vine. But those that are at Mass and pray the Mass with the priest 
will, of course, receive many more graces and blessings than those 
that are not there or that say prayers different from the prayers of 
the Church. You should, therefore, be happy, if you can attend 
holy Mass on week days too and use the prayers of the Massbook. 


But there is especially one day in the week, on which the 
entire Church prays and offers the sacrifice, and, on which all 
Catholics who can do so, must offer up holy Mass together with 
the priest on the altar. That is Sunday. On all Sundays the Holy 
Father and the cardinals at Rome, the bishops in their dioceses, 
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the priests and the people in their parishes, send up those same 
fervent prayers of which Christ has said: ‘“Where two or three are 
assembled in my, name, I shall be in the midst of them.’’ On Sun- 
days millions of people meet in their churches and offer to God 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. How pleasing this must be to our 
heavenly Father! How many and rich graces and blessings must 
come down each Sunday upon the people that pray the Mass with 
the priest! 

The entire Church is divided into dioceses and each diocese 
is again divided into parishes. You belong to a parish, and through 
the pastor of your parish you are united with the bishop, and 
through the bishop with the Pope, and through the Pope with 
Christ Himself, the Vine, and with all the faithful people who are 
His branches. 

With the priest in your parish and the other members of the 
congregation and all the Catholic people you offer to God your 
prayer and sacrifice, pariicularly on the Lord’s own day, the Sun- 
day, and receive Christ and His graces in holy Communion. ‘‘He 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit.”’ 

You must then love your parish and your parish church and 
devoutly attend the divine Services there whenever you can, es 
pecially on all Sundays and holidays of the year. (See also: on 


“Diocesan and Parish Units, O.F., Vol. V. p. 137). 
oO 


THE LITURGICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 





Students of last year’s summer school were outspoken in 
their demand for the continuation of this undertaking on the part 
of our liturgical apostolate. In fact, they urged that the number of 
courses be increased, some even asking for subjects outside the 
sphere of the liturgy. This latter suggestion was prompied, we 
think, by a desire to get the respective training in a congenial en- 
vironment. However, we appreciate that the religious atmosphere, 
which added not a little to the success of the school during the past 
two summers, must be safeguarded at all costs. Hence it must be our 
policy to limit our courses to subjects pertaining to the liturgy. 
Possibilities for expansion in this field alone are more numerous 
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than we can reckon with for some years to come. With the consist- 
ent support of those who are familiar with our aims, we hcepe to 
continue and gradually enlarge upon the good work for God's 
greater glory. 

The list of courses for the next session, from June 26 to 
August 5, is as follows: 

1. Daily Liturgical Lesson. A course of lectures including 
the following topics: The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; The Sacra- 
mental Life of the Church; The Liturgical Year; The Divine Of- 
fice; Catholic Action and the Liturgy,—Rev. Wm. Busch, Dom 
Basil Stegmann, Dom Joseph Kreuter, Dom Roger Schoenbechler. 

2. Catechetical Methods and the Liturgy. Discussion of ap- 
proved and successful methods of teaching the Catechism. Liturgi- 
cal instruction and instruction through the liturgy a psychological 
need in forming the Christian life-—Dom Celestine Kapsner. 

3. Church Latin for Beginners. Practical lessons and exercises 
arranged to give the beginner a better understanding of liturgical 
texts—Dom Damian Baker. 

4. Liturgical Music and the Parish. Ecclesiastical legislation 
on proper church music. Organization of parochial church choirs. 
The organist.—Dom Ignatius Groll. 

5. Gregorian Chant. Course I. Principles: notation, rhythm 
free and measured, rhythm in syllabic and melismatic chants, 
church modes. Various types of chant melodies———-Dom Jerome 
Simmer. 

6. Gregorian Chant. Course I]. The Proper of the Masses 
from the First Sunday of Advent to Pentecost inclusive. Principal 
Masses of the Kyriale-—Dom Innocent Gertken. 

7. Gregorian Chant. Course IIT. The Proper of the Masses 
from Trinity Sunday to Advent, and the principal feasts of the 
year. Masses of the Kyriale continued.—Dom Innocent Gertken. 


8. Normal Methods of School Singing in the Grades. Voice 
cultivation; tone placement; tone production. Music reading; rote 
to note; part singing. Music appreciation: defined; outlined. 
Methods of presenting music in each grade. 


O.S.B. 


Sister M. Urban, 
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9. Principles of Plain Chant Accompaniment. Conditions 
for good accompaniment: choice of harmony, rhythmic progres- 
sion of the melody, relation of harmony to rhythm and the Latin 
accent, practical execution, transposition. Rules for accompani- 
ment.—Dom Ignatius Groll. 

10. Voice Training. Elementary Course. Methods. Class 
vocal instruction. Fundamental laws of the voice; vocal technique; 
tone concept; resonance. Essentials to artistic singing. Problems 
that confront the teacher of voice. Elementary collective voice 
training. Exercises. The child voice; the change in the boy’s voice; 
the mature voice.—Dom Norbert Gertken. 

11. Voice Training. Advanced Course. Interpretation, style, 
power of expression. Teaching methods. Further problems. Ad- 
vanced collective voice training. Exercises to promote flexibility of 
voice, artistic singing. Classification of voices—Dom Norbert 
Gertken. 

N. B. Private voice training is also offered. The development 
of style and the finer points of technique are matters of detail that 
must be worked out under personal supervision. Lessons to be ar- 
ranged. 

12. Class in Conducting. Choir and chorus conducting. Use 
of the baton, gestures, signs, and cues in effective choral renditions. 
Baton technique; interpretation. Psychology of conducting choir 
or chorus.—Dom Norbert Gertken. 

13. Organ: Private Lessons for Beginners. To be arranged 
with Dom Jerome Simmer. 

14. Modulation and Extemporization Class for Organists. 
—Dom Ignatius Groll. 





oO 
LITURGY AND CATECHISM 


The present state of indifference and the lack of strength in 
the souls of many is in large measure due to the prevailing ignorance 
of the things of God. Our young people who attended Catholic 
schools seem to be prepared for life indeed; but are they equally 
prepared for eternal life through a life with the Church? And yet, 
this is the purpose of Catholic education. 
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Many of our people continue the practice of their religion all 
through life; others grow lax and slip away for some time, to re- 
turn as penitents in later life or on their death-bed. Many—would 
that we had accurate statistics!—drop off altogether to swell the 
ranks of the indifferent. Pope Pius X in his Bull, Acerbo nimis, of 
April 15, 1905, writes: ‘““We are of the opinion that a great part 
of those who are condemned to eternal torments owe this irrepar- 
able misfortune to their ignorance of the mysteries of faith which 
must of necessity be known and believed by those who would be 
counted in the fold of the elect.’ There can then be no more laud- 
able work of the Apostolate than to teach the faithful the sacred 
truths and thus procure eternal happiness for souls. 

According to the Council of Trent (Sessions V, cap. 2, and 
XXIV, cap. 4 and 7) all pastors of souls are to explain the Gospel 
in the Sunday sermon to the adults of their congregation, and to 
teach the rudiments of faith to the children in the catechism class. 
It is possible to preach the word of God each Sunday without any 
reference to the Church’s liturgy; it is likewise possible to teach 
most of the catechism (Faith and Commandments) without any 
mention of the liturgy at all. Such teaching, however, is limited to 
formulas, dry and lifeless. The memory is principally called into 
action, but the understanding is rarely touched; and still more 
rarely is the will roused to follow after good. Youth thus instruct- 
ed will not link up their religious knowledge with the visible 
worship of the Church; as a consequence of this, they will not 
appreciate the religious services (Mass, the feasts, liturgical seasons 
and devotions), the reception of the sacraments become a monoto- 
nous affair to them, even a burden that is shirked and soon shaken 
off altogether. 

It will be necessary to impart more life to our religious teach- 
ing. This is done by bringing it into close contact with the sub- 
stance of the prayers and rites of the liturgy; precisely the rites of 
the Church are a visible commentary on our faith. The child will 
find in the hymns and prayers a magnificent summary of our great 
dogmas. “‘Is there a chapter of the catechism, which does not find 
expression in the liturgy, whether there is question of God, of His 
perfection, of the homage which is due to Him, of sin and its ex- 
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piation, of the Incarnation and Redemption, of how to profit by 
these mysteries; of prayer and its efficacy, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ and by the intercession of Mary and the saints’ (P. 
Lansoy in La satnte famille, 1921). ‘“‘And if the sacraments are 
explained by means of their rites, the child will at last understand 
what is the outward sign of an inward grace. Having grasped this, 
he will be formed to the practice of a visible religion by a visible 
Church, that is to say, he will be a true Catholic’ (M. Baelen: 
Revue de I’ Enseignement Chrétien). 

Tradition proves that there has ever been in the Church a 
close union between the catechism and the liturgy. We need but 
refer to the practice in the early Church of instructing the cate- 
chumens during and through the Lenten services prior to the re 
ception of Baptism at Easter or Pentecost. These catechetical in- 
structions comprised the rudiments of the faith: Holy Scripture 
in its literal and spiritual sense, the Creed, article by article with 
the final handing over of the symbol on Palm Sunday; after Easter, 
the newly baptized received further teaching on the mysteries into 
which they had been initiated: Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist and the moral code. 

A child who is instructed in the mysteries of the faith in 
closest contact with the Church’s liturgy will not easily abandon 
the faith, but will continue to relish divine worship in later life and 
become stronger in the practice of holy religion with each succeed- 
ing liturgical year. 





oO 


LITURGICAL Our attention has been called to a remarkable 
BRIEFS set of liturgical books in the Polish language, 
titled Wykad Liturji Koscioa Katolickiego 

(Explanation of the Liturgy of the Catholic Church). 
They were written by the Rev. Antoni Nowowiejski, professor 
of Theology in the Diocesan Seminary of Plock, Poland, and pub- 
lished by the Francis Czerwinski Publishing House, Warsaw, Po- 
land. The author, we are told, had intended to write ten or twelve 
volumes in all, but it seems that only three intreductory volumes 
written twenty to thirty years ago, have thus far made their ap- 
pearance. They are large quarto tomes, containing richly docu- 
mented and exhaustive treatises on the liturgy in general, on li- 
turgical vessels, vestments, etc. The numerous illustrations alone 
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make the books most interesting even to those not familiar with 
the Polish tongue. This heritage from the time of Pius X is likely 
one of the first seeds of the present liturgical movement in Poland. 


The second annual Eucharistic Conference of the diocese of 
Spokane, Washington, held some time ago, developed into a real 
Liturgical Day. His Excellency Bishop Charles D. White opened 
the conference by a Solemn Pontifical Mass, at which some 1,200 
children from the parochial schools of the city together with their 
teachers participated by singing the Missa de Angelis. The Proper 
of the Mass was rendered by the Jesuit Scholastics of Mt. St. 
Michael Scholasticate. 

The papers read during the day had as topics: ‘““The Cere- 
monies of the Mass,’’ ‘‘How the Faithful Should Assist at Mass,”’ 
and ‘‘How to Increase Devotion at the Sacrifice of the Mass.’’ The 
various speakers suggested the use of the Missal for the faithful as 
a means of actively participating in the Holy Sacrifice and recom- 
mended that the parish societies take into hands the introduction 
of the Missal. In the evening the Holy Hour was held by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop, at which the members of the Holy Name Societies 
of the parish attended in a body. The report on the conference 
states that great interest in the conference was shown by both the 
clergy, both secular and regular, and the laity. 


The March 25, 1931, issue of The Commonweal publishes 
a communication from the pen of a sincere convert to the Faith 
anent the need of more thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass among our faithful. The writer, in 
referring to the letter of Father Urban Churchill contained in the 
issue of January 28 of The Commonweal on the same subject, 
points out that ‘‘misconceptions of the Mass which prevent Cath- 
olics from carrying out the intentions of the Church must inevit- 
ably result in a distinct spiritual loss, and at the same time consti- 
tute a source of danger.”’ 

It is a hopeful sign that the more thinking and observant 
members of the laity feel constrained to voice their desire for a bet- 
ter understanding of the essential acts of the Church's liturgy. 
Both through the press and in letters to the Editors of Orate 
Fratres such expressions on the part of lay people frequently come 
to our notice. 


The Diocesan Music Commission of Pittsburgh, Pa., is giv- 
ing free lessons in church music three times each week. The subject 
of the lesson at the present time is the Gregorian Missa de Angelis, 
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corrected according to the latest rhythmical interpretation of the 
School of Solesmes. 


Dom Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B., of the Abbey of St. André, 
in Belgium, one of the leaders of the liturgical movement in Eu- 
rope, and Dom Anselm Veys, O.S.B., one of his collaborators, 
paid a visit to St. John’s Abbey on their way to Ottawa, Canada 
Dom Anselm, who speaks English, gave an interesting and en- 
lightening lecture on “‘Art in the Missal’’ before the faculty and 
students. He illustrated his explanations with fifty slides. The dis 
tinguished scholars spent two days in St. Paul, as guests of the St 
Paul Seminary authorities. They participated in a liturgical pro 
gram sponsored by the Minnesota Council of Catholic Women in 
co-operation with the State Federation of Catholic Societies. Dom 
Anselm spoke on the subject of ‘“‘Art in the Missal’’ and the Very 
Rev. Basil, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, lectured on ““The Litur 
gical Movement.’’ The same lecture was delivered by Dom Anselm 
before the faculty and student body of St. Catherine’s College. 
Both visitors expressed their delight at the progress made by th 
liturgical movement in the United States. They will attend the 
Liturgical Week to be held in Ottawa, Canada, shortly afte: 
Easter. 

Dom Gaspar Lefebvre is the author of ‘The St. Andrew 
Daily Missal,’’ ‘““The Child’s Daily Missal,’’ and other liturgical 
works. 


The Rev. Michael Ducey of the Benedictine Priory, Wash 
ington, D. C., is giving a series of four lectures on the liturgy at 
the Library of Catholic Study Clubs, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
lectures are well attended. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut, pos 
sesses a new thirteenth century chapel, with an altar donated by 
the Rev. T. L. Riggs, chaplain of the Catholic students of Yale 
University and instructor at Albertus Magnus. Speaking of the 
altar, Father Riggs said: ““The desire was not to make something 
merely archeological, but something following sound principles 
in being adapted to the main purpose of the altar, which is the 
celebrating of Mass. The foremost intention was to erect an altar 
which would be in accordance with the rubrics and also follow 
sound artistic principles. The beauty of the whole depends for its 
effects on carefully planned harmonies of color recalling the Cath- 
olic traditions which have been so much neglected in our own 
sanctuaries.”’ 
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It is not an exclusive feature of our own century for Catho- 
lics to use a Missal at Mass. We are informed that, for a number 
of decades, a book called the ‘‘Nabozne Vylevy’”’ has been in use 
among thousands of Slovakian Catholics. It contains the complete 
Missal, a hymnal, and Catholic ceremonial, 1500 pages in all. 
Since 1870 it has passed through thirteen editions, and over five 
hundred thousand copies have been sold. 


The Caecilia, a monthly magazine devoted to Catholic Church 
and School music, is now being published by McLaughlin & Reilly 
Company, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts. The Caecilia 
was founded by Sir John B. Singenberger, in 1874, and is still 
edited by Otto A. Singenberger, Professor of Gregorian Chant at 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. We wish the 
magazine all success under its new publishers. 


oO 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“Not long ago I received from a church goods house a folder de- 
scribing a new sort of tabernacle lining recently installed in a certain 
convent chapel. This lining is of silver with a gold cross set in the side 
facing the tabernacle door. Above the cross is the inscription: Bless the 
Sisters of Mt...... , and below the cross another inscription reading: 
Bless the donors of this cross. A mission Father has told me of seeing 
a silver heart on exhibition in the vestibule of a new church and nearby 
a sign announcing that the heart was to contain the names of generous 
contributors to the church building fund, the sign further promising 
that the silver hear was to be placed in the tabernacle of the completed 
church. The church in question is of the Latin rite, but not of those 
that follow the ordinary usages as regards the celebration of Mass and 
of the other Offices of the'liturgy. All the regulations that 1 know of. 
seem to imply that such inscriptions or mementoes within the tabernacle 
are forbidden. Am I right?’—Sacervos. 

(The Congregation of Bishops on May 3, 1693, published the follow- 
ing regulation: Oporte, ut tabernaculum sit nitidum, vacuum ab omni 
alia re; adding that nothing whatsoever must be kept in the tabernacle, 
not even the holy oils, relics, etc. The second Council of Baltimore 
reiterated this prohibition (decree 266). The new Code (Canon 1269, 
§ 2) contains the same regulation. Inscriptions such as mentioned by 
you are certainly out of place within the tabernacle.—Ed. ) 


Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


A PASSION FLOWER OF OUR TIME. Sister M. Annella, 
O.S.B., A reprint from The Grail, July, 1929, 26 pp. and 13 illustra- 
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tions. By the Rev. Jos. Kreuter, O.S.B. Benedictine Press, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. Price, 10 cents for single copies. In lots of fifty or more: 
6 cents a copy, plus postage. 

This booklet will afford much consolation and encouragement to its 
readers, especially the sick and afflicted. It contains the remarkable story 
of the life and the extraordinary sufferings of Sister M. Annella, member 
of the motherhouse of Benedictine Sisters at St. Joseph, Minnesota, who 
departed this life on August 14, 1926, at the age of 26. The reprint 
has been made upon the request of many priests, religious, and lay people. 

For copies apply to the author, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. 





The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notice later: 

DESCLEE & CO. (SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN EVANGELIST), Tournai, Bel- 
gium. The Office of Compline. Edited by the Rev. John Burke, B.A., 
Dean of University College, Dublin, Ireland. 54 pp. 1930. Cloth bound. 

ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD, Paterson, N. J. The Parent-Educator. A Series of 
Papers on the problems of parents as educators of their children. An in- 
troduction by Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, D.D. Each paper followed 
by a Study Club Outline. 69 pp. 1931. Brochure, 25c. 

NORBERTINE sNOVITIATE, Monona Drive, Madison, Wisconsin. Manual 
and Prayer Book for the Third Order of St. Norbert. Compiled by Nor- 
bertine Tertiaries of Madison, Wisconsin. 238 pp. 1930. Leatherette 
bound. 

CORPUS CHRISTI CARMEL, Middletown, N. Y. Most Rev. John Pius 
Dowling, O.P., Archbishop of Port of Spain: In Honor of Little Flower. 
Novena and Triduum with Suggestions for Sermons and Readings. 2nd 
edition. 59 pp. 1930. Brochure, 12c postpaid. 

FREDERICK PUSTET CO. Inc., 52 Barclay St., New York City. Rev. 
Michael A. Chapman: Peregrinus Goes Abroad. x-278 pp. 1931. Cloth 
bound, $2.00 net. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St., New York City. Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini: “‘Cantate Domino.’ Prima Anthologia Melodica. A collection of 
145 Motets for Three Male Voices. Fischer Edition No. 6250. 229 pp. 
1930. Cloth, $1.50. 

—Martin G. Dumler, M.M., Cincinnati, Ohio: Missa Eucharistica in E 

Minor. Opus 27a (T. T. B. B.) and Opus 27b (S. A. T. B.). Vocal 

score, 80c. Organ accompaniment, $2.00. 

THE FRANCISCAN, 174 Ramsey Street, Paterson, N. J. 1931 Almanac Edi- 
tion of the Franciscan Catholic Monthly Review. 320 pp. Paper bound, 
60c postpaid. 
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